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writings in the late 'fifties. A variety of motives
probably actuated him. Above all, we may be-
lieve that his continual isolation was becoming
intolerable. Was he for ever to waste his vast
administrative gifts in a sterile opposition?
Palmerston was now seventy-five and could not go
on for ever. Perhaps, too, he could now control
this ageing man. A situation, which had been
growing continually more strained, at last
snapped, and the moment of its snapping was
largely fortuitous. But the liberation of Italy
offered a bridge between himself and Palmerston.
Here at last was a topic in foreign policy upon
which they could agree, and had long agreed. His
earliest correspondence with Palmerston had risen
in 1851 over his letters to Lord Aberdeen about
the state of Neapolitan prisons, and Palmerston
had been extremely cordial. The Italian question
no doubt just made the difference, and enabled
Gladstone to get on to the right track at last.
But the reasons which held back Gladstone
from joining the Liberal Party were also strong,
as is proved by a certain discomfort in his rela-
tions with it. In many ways he would have been
happier as leader of a Tory Party in which Dis-
raeli had no share. For Gladstone, half Tory and
half Radical, was, as Harcourt well said, " never
either a Whig or a Protestant," which was a
disadvantage^ a party which consisted of both.
Neither Whig nor Liberal was ever really at home
with Gladstone. The Tories would in some ways